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WEALTH AND WELL-BEING

The True Nature of Wealth, and the End and
Aim of Human Effort in Trade and Industry

THE VALUE OF AMERICAN ACCUMULATIONS

r | ^HE aim of commerce is to increase

1 wealth, and probably everyone
thinks, in the words of John
Stuart Mill, that he "has a notion, suffi-
ciently correct for common purposes, of
what is meant by 'wealth'". As is often
the case when commonly used terms come
to be analyzed, however, wealth is a thing
exceedingly difficult to define. Want
of clear thinking upon the subject long
hampered and impeded the efforts of civ-
ilized countries to become wealthy. The
use of money as a medium of exchange,
and the obvious suitability of the precious
metals for the purposes of money, led to
the fallacious belief, entertained for cen-
turies, and even in some quarters surviving
to this day, that wealth solely consists of
the precious metals, or of money. So
firmly was this belief held that the trade
policy of many countries came to be based
upon it, to their grievous hurt.

It was thought that if a country had
gold and silver mines it was a naturally
wealthy country, and that its chief object
should be to retain its gold and silver
within its borders. On the other hand, if
a country lacked gold and silver of its own,
its main object was held to be to get as
much as possible of the precious metals
from other countries, and to keep it. That
is why it was that the ancient idea of col-
onization was such a complete failure.
The Spanish adventurers who discovered
the New World looked upon it as a happy
hunting-ground for gold and silver. They
passed by the real wealth of the countries
they ravaged in pursuit of Eldorados.

Commerce was infected by the same
idea. It was thought that the sole end
and aim of foreign trade was to export
goods to other countries, and to obtain
payment in gold and silver, thus adding
to the wealth of the nation. Conversely,
it was thought that it was ruinous to im-
port because, as payment had to be made
in money, wealth was accordingly lost.
This theory of trade, known as the " Mer-
cantile Theory", had for its golden rule
that the more largely exports exceeded
imports, the better for a country, since
the balance represented gain in money.
The idea of trade as a matter of mutual
benefit had not been conceived; the no-
tion was that commerce was a struggle
between the nations of the world to win
as much gold as possible.

It is quite easy to see how these absurd
ideas came to have such a hold, not only
on the popular mind, but even upon states-
men. We commonly talk of wealth in
terms of money. We say that so-and-
so is "worth" so many million dollars, or
that a rich man has "plenty of money".
What we really mean is that a millionaire
possesses property which is worth so much,
measured by the definite amount of gold
which we call a dollar; we do not mean
that he actually came to possess gold to
the value of a million gold dollars. It
is true that a single millionaire, who cared
to sell out all his possessions, could change
them into gold, and actually come to pos-
sess a million golden dollars, but if all
our millionaires tried to do so, they would
fail, for there is only about $3,000,000,000
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